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A Lesson to Beaus, or the Character of Edward Towns- 
end. 


7} DWARD TOWNSEND is the eldest son of, a shopkeeper 
in ——— : being a boy of quick capacity he was much 
flattered and caressed by all his father’s acquaintance, and 
every one persuaded old , Saale to give him rather more 
schooling than he at first intended, or indeed could well 
afford. In consequence of this advice, however, the savings 
of industry were, carefully. scraped together. Instead of 
having their usual Sunday addition of pie or pudding, a 
plain joint of meat sufficed for the family. Mrs. Townsend 
bought no more sarsnet gowns, but contented herself with 
a dark cotton one, and Mr. Townsend prudently discharged 
his only maid servant, as the mother cheerfully undertook to 
doall the work of the house, with the assistance of her eldest 
girl, a child of te years of age. All these ceconomical re- 
trenchments were submitted to, inthe hope of putting Neddy 
forward in the world, and at a suitable age Townsend suc- 
ceeded in placing him as clerk in a banking-house in 
London. 

In this school of extravagance and dissipation the young 
man learnt all those convenient methods of spending his 
money, against which a prudent father had seriously cau 
tioned him. But Edward was no longer in leading-strings, 
and consequently resolved to shew his dad that he had 
a spirit above controul. To every remonstrance which 
paternal affection dictated, the reply was, that “ he earned 
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his own salary, and should certainly suppose that he had a 
right to spend it as he pleased :”- from that time the old 
man forbore to press him with advice, and consoled himself 
with the idea that his son was now old enough to know 
what he was about, and must have too much sense, and too 
high a notion of honour, to spend more than his income. 
Once being particularly hard run for a sufficient sum to 
discharge a bill, he wrote a most affectionate letter to his 
darling boy, requesting the loan of ten pounds for about 
three weeks, to which this very grateful and dutiful son 
replied, by expressing his astonishment that so prudent and 
careful a tradesman as his father should be at. a loss for so 
sinall a sum, declared his incapacity of furnishing it, as he 
had already overdrawn his salary, and concluded by ob- 
serving that he: should come, and. pass a week or two with 
them in the course of the summer, when he should take 
the opportunity of introducing a young lady to them, whom 
he-expected they~would receive as theit future daughter in 
law. This letter was a severe mortification to the poor 
old man; he felt. the impertinence of his son in full force, 
and wonld have resented it, “but ‘the tenderness of the 
mother interposed, and prevented his forbidding him the 
house. 

At the tim@appointed Edward drove a dashing gig: to his 
father’s door, and with unblushing’ effrontery handed: from 
ta smart bold-looking girl, dressed’ in the extreme of the 
fashion. Having introduced her ns Miss Tryon, he very 
unceremoniously apologized to her ‘for the inditlerent ac- 
eommodation she would find ‘at his father’s, adding, “ I 
know, my dear Fanny, you will have the ‘goodness ‘to ex- 
cuse ‘it; my father aud mother are old-fashioned people, 
and cannot put themselves out of the way, but’ f am sure 
‘you are heartily welcome.” Miss Yryon, with much affec- 
tation, begged they would put themselves to no’ inconve- 
frichce on her’ account, as she could accommodate herself to 
any. ‘tiing ; that’to be sure she was accustomed to a very 
elegant house in’ town, but that she was a prodigious ad- 
titer of rural siwplicity, and could make shift for a short 
‘tittte with’ all her heart. Mrs. Townsend, imagining by 
tier appearance that this’ very accémmodating young lady 
must certainly be a, person of fortune and consequence, Was 
inuch more delighted with the good fortune of her Neddy, 
than with the manners of her «uest, and said, in the simplicity 
‘of her heart, “ I aim sure, Miss, we will do all in our power 
to make you comfortable, and though we have but one 
spare bed, which Edward must sleep in, our Kitty is a very 
‘clean tidy little girl, and I hopes us how she will not be a 
disagreeable 
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disagreeable bedfellow, if so be you have no objection to 
sleep with her.” Miss Tryon put up her lip at this informa- 
tion: “ Lam not fond of sleeping with children,” said she, 
«and if Mr. Townsend had informed me that you had no 
« room, I should not have thought of coming down, I am 
sure."— My husband did not think of it, Miss, he was so 
glad to see our dear boy.”—“ | meant your son, ma’am,”— 
“ Oh, Neddy!” replied the old Jady,. recollecting, “ aye to 
be sure he might have told you.”—“ It is no matter, mis- 
trees,” said Townsend, “ Kitty can go and sleep at neigh- 
bour Simpson’s.”"—“* Aye, wue,” replied the complaisant 
mother, * [ can light the fire myself you know; she will 
be back in time for breakfast, it is not above half a mile.” 
While this matter was adjusted, the young Jady was walk- 
ing about logking at the prints which adorned their humble 
parlour, surveying them with a quizzing glass, and affecting 
to laugh at the subjects, though in reality ridiculing the good 
old couple. 

It was during this visit that I chanced to drink tea with 
Mrs. Townsend, and heard the particulars which I now re- 
late, while the young couple were out on a stroll. The foad 
mother was expatiating on the improved appearance of her 
son, and descanting on his good luck in attracting the no- 
tice of a person of fashion, when they returned, and [ in- 
stantly recognized in Miss Tyron a little apprentice of the 
mantua-maker who made my dresses in town. She co- 
loured with mortification when she perceived that she was 
known, and I acknowledge I took a spiteful pleasure in 
humbling her pride in proportion as she had delighted. in 
putting the worthy old couple to inconveniences. In cons 
sequence of this discovery they shortened their visit, and 
I believe departed without regret, but not before they had 
thoroughly disgusted the old folks with their arrogance and 
impertinence. The folly and ingratitude of this hopeful 
son is not the only instance to be met with in life; unhap- 
pily, it is but a picture of general manners. . Should it, how- 
ever, fall beneath the observation of any young persons who 
have parents, to whom they owe every thing they can boast 
of in this life, let them look on the portrait, and have the 
happiness of boasting that it does not resemble themselves ; 
let them consider that they may yet become parents them- 
selves, and that then, and not ‘till then, will they know 
how “ sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, to have a thank 
less child.” 
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Persian Letter from Muley Cid Sadi, one of the Secreta: 
rs to his Excellency the Persian Ambassador in Lon- 
don, to Osman Cali Beg, his Friend in Ispakan. 


M* dear friend, as to the amusements of the English, of 
which you request me to send you a detailed account, 
they are as varied as the sky under which they live, and as sa- 
vage and barbarous as suits this unenlightened nation. If 
there be any thing in which the English differ from the Persi- 
ans, and from the whole race of Musselmen, more than ano- 
ther, it is in their diversions. Ino sooner saw them at their 
diversions than J exclaimed, these people are indeed fools. O 
Mahomet! what did their ancestors do, that your curse still re- 
mains upon them? I have been endeavouring to calculate this 
morning how long it would take to convert these infidels to the 
Musselman faith; and my decided opinion is, that nothin 
but the sword, the two-edged sword of the faithful, hallowed 
by the direct authority and blessing of the prophet, could ef- 
fect it. The nation consists of nine millions of people, which 
in their public census they have the audacity to call souls; 
perhaps if eight millions five hundred thousand of these were 
put to the sword, the remainder of this barbarous people 
might be converted to Mahometanism. 

As to their amusements, the first is walking. It is better to 
sit than to stand, to stand than to walk, to walk than to work; 
sleep is better than any, and death is best of all, says our 
sacred poet Sadi. Not so the English; the English walk for 
their amusement, and labour for exercise. They are as restless 
as the monkeys in the Persian woods ; not one hour out of the 
twenty-four are they perfectly at rest. I have an English ser- 
vant who walks in his sleep. Whence does this restlessness 
proceed ? I cannot answer the question except by the Persian 
proverb,—a woman, an infidel, and an ape, are always awake 
to mischief. 

Another amusement of the English is dancing. Yes, my be- 
Joved friend, the men dance here like the women slaves 
amongst us, The late lord chancellor, the greatest law officer 
in the country, and in dignity the third in the kingdom, is the 
best dancer in the country; your father’s eunuch, the black 
Narses, was nothing to him; he cuts capers as if he were 
jumping over an hedge from a Mahometan sabre which had 
pricked him behind. ‘This dancing spirit proceeds from the 
same source as their general restlessness ; walking is one degree 
of exercise, dancing another. Can you imagine apy thing 
more ridiculous than a whole nation thus dancing? yet fam 
given to understand, that on certain days in the year, such as 
yhat they term the Christmas, Whitsun, and Easter holidays, 
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it would be a fair and reasonable calculation, that at a certain 
hour of the night three parts out of four of the whole nation 
were dancing. 

Such are the consequences, my friend, when a people give 
themselves up to their women, when they admit them to an 
undue share of eminence in the condition of life. In England, 
the women are equal to the men, and therefore both men and 
women are equal triflers. I can give no other probable reason 
for the general, the outrageous folly of this people, but their 
indiscriminate admission of women into all their societies, 
Where women and men are thus equal to each other, men sink 
below what they ought to be into Merry-Andrews and Morris 
Dincers; and women, being loosened from the rein which 
ought to hold them, are like wild asses in the desert,—the most 
mischievous unlucky creatures under heaven. 

Another amusement of this people is what they call smoking, 
This is the only wise thing they have amongst them; whilst 
they have their pipes in their mouths they have some reseme 
blance to. Musselumen,—they are grave, silent, and self-satis- 
fied. 

Another amusement, for amusement it is, is what they term 
dining. Av Englishman lives to dine; he looks to his dinnez 
as the business of the day. If he strikes a bargain, he dines 3 
if he wishes to commemorate the death of his friend, he dines, 
Some years since they lost a celebrated minister, and to this 
day, on a certain day in every year, they dine to his memory; 
When a musician dies amongst us, a concert, you know, is 
yearly performed to his memory. I have no doubt that the 
dinner to the immortal memory of William Pitt (the name of 
their beloved statesman), has some analogy of the same kind, 
—doubtless he was the greatest eater as well as the greatest 
minister in the country. And in celebrating him by a dinner, 
they doubtless present before his present shade those images 
which he loved best when living. I have never had an oppor 
tunity of secing the tomb which has been erected to the mee 
mory of this immortal minister, but from the above circume 
stances [ have no doubt but that its chief ornament in sculps 
ture is what the English call a sirloin of beef. 

Another amusement of the English is drinking. I call it an 
amusement, for they evidently do not do it from necessity ; for 
the whole day together, and to a late hour at night, they may 
be seen sitting in parties over their bottles; and those who are 
what are called staunchers, never think of moving ’till, from 
their excess, they are almost incapable of moving at all. 


From London, the city of Infidels, 
in the Month denominated June, 
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A SPANISH TALE. 


By Madame de Grafigny, Authoress of the Letters of a Peruvian 
Princess. 


(Continued from Page 627.) 


HE fear of seeing Don Pedro again made her tremble 

at the least noise. Impatient to be relieved from her 
dreadful incertitude made her anxious for his return; at 
Jength, she heard him approaching with a hurried step, 
which struck fear to her heart. At the moment when he 
entered she had fallen, half dead, upon the sopha on which she 
had been sitting. “ Be comforted, my sister,” cried Don 
Pedro, alarmed at the condition in which he beheld her: 
“ Your heart has not deceived you: Don Alvar de las Torres 
may be loved without shame, by Elvira de Medina.” 

“ Who is that Don Alvar?” asked she in a trembling 
accent. 

“ It is the stranger,” replied Don Pedro, “ I have suffi- 
cient proofs of it to satisfy your heart and my friendship.” 

“ Ah! my dear brother,” exclaimed Elvira, tenderly seizing 
one of his hands, which she kissed, ‘* your sister is most 
wretched !” She could say no more : her head reclined upon 
the shoulder of Don Pedro, who was sitting by her side: 
she remained, for sometime, motionless, her face bathed with 
those tranquil tears which occupy so delightfully the interval 
between grief and pleasure. 

“ Hear me, sister,” said Don Pedro, gently raising her, 
“ T have seen enough not to delay a total explanation. 

“ Don Alvar de las Torres is the son of Don Sanchez de 
las Torres, whose melancholy catastrophe is well known to all 
the world: but we were ignorant of the circumstances which 
Ihave just learned. That celebrated minister of Ferdinand, 
king of Portugal, had the misfortune to please Laura de Padilla, 
the mistress of that prince. More violent and more cruel even 
than he, she began by poisoning the mother of Don Alvar, in 
order to remove every pretext from the virtuous coldness of 
Don Sanchez : but that crime, of which he could not be igno- 
rant, converted his indifference into horror. Laura, despairing 
of being able to move him, had recourse to the most violent 
expedients. Having endeavoured, in vain, to excite suspi- 
cions in the king’s mind as to the integrity of his minister, she 
devised, serself, a plan of conspiracy, which she had con- 
veyed among the papers of Don Sanchez by an infamous ac- 
complice of her misdeeds. 

“ The king, upon such specious testimony, caused his 
mipister’s head to be struck eff; but the vengeance of that 
perfidious 
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perfidious woman was not yet satiated : she wished to extermi- 
pate, in the person, of Don Alvar, the very name of Las 
Torres. It would not have been difficult to have caused 
his death, the friends of his father having deserted him: 
one alone was faithful to him, who had the courage to remove 
him, and who concealed him in the forest where you first be- 
held him. 

« This faithful friend has consecrated his wealth, his mind, 
and his talents to the education of his young pupil; a simple 
hat served them as an asylum from the vengeance of Laura 
till that day when the inexperience of the unhappy Alvar 
caused the most dreadful catastrophe. He was hunting atsome 
distance from their habitation, when he met some unknown 
persons, who, thinking him one of the king’s retinue, 
questioned him so skilfully, that, speaking for the first 
time to men, the general mistrust with which his fiiend had 
inspired him was iusufficient to save him from their artifices. 
They were the emissaries of the cruel Laura; they drew, 
from the words of Don Alvar, enough.to know. the retreat of 
his virtuous friend, and posted immediately to complete their 
crime by an infamous assassination. 

“ What a spectacle for the wretched Alvar, on entering the 
hut, to behold his tender friend in the last agonies of death. 
He had only sufficient strength left to tell him whence he 
received his wounds, and to exhort him to secure himself. 
The despair of Don Alvar was increased by his knowledge of 
the part which he had had in the transaction : as soon as he 
beheld his friend expire in his arms, he knew himself no longer, 
but rushed like a madman into the forest, where he met 
some huntsmen of the king. ‘They bade him brutally get 
out of the way: Don Alvar, who wished only to die, submitted 
to their attacks, and fell wounded at your feet. The sight of 
you alone, my dear sister, induced him to receive the aid 
which you proffered: his youthful heart, though steeled 
against man, could not resist the love with which you have 
iuspired him : love was the more violent, because it was then 
felt for the first time: but, in yielding to our care for, bim, 
he resolved to observe, in silence, if men were such. as 
had been represented to him, and not to break his taciturnity 
ull he should find one worthy of bis esteem. Our conduct 
towards him has determined his choice. Your merit has 
redoubled bis love for you, and gratitude has produced that 
friendship tor me which he has just sworn to. His sincerity, 
my dear sister, cannot be suspected: IL have seen, with 
sorrow, the proofs of his melancholy story ;. he has pre- 
served them all with care, except the fatal plan of a con- 
spiracy which cost his father his lite, and which he has sought 
foy in vain. 

« Such, 
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“* Such, my sister, is the lover which fate has presented ta 
you: he is worthy of ‘you: he is worthy of me, and IL wilt 
replace the loss of his’ friend : he shall share my fortune, 
until the goodness of ‘the king shall provide him one 
suitable to bis ravk ; my whole influence sliall hencefor- 
ward be’ employed in behalf of oppressed and suffering 
virtue.” 

“ Ah! too generous brother !” exclaimed Elvira, falling 
on her knees. At thatmoment a loud noise wis heard: an 
ofticer entered, followed by several soldiers : he cume to arrest 
Don Pedro in the name of the king. 

It were impossife to express the surprise of the brother and 
sister at so unexpected an oecurrence. Don Pedro, conscious 
of his innocence, obeved without resistance. He wag 
conveyed to a tower in which he was ordered to be con- 
fined. 

Elvira, who had sunk under her own feelings, re-assumed all 
her courage at the peri! which threatened her brother. No 
obstacle could retard her zeal : she flew to throw herself at the 
feet of the king. 

“ For what crime, Sire, do you punish my unhappy brother ?” 
she exclaimed. “ Is it for the love he bears a master, 
whose virtees render him more worthy of affection than even 
his liberality ?” 

The king raised Elvira with that air of benevolence which is 
generally, among princes, the sign of perfidious dissimulation : 
2 virtue on the throne, a disgraceful vice in society, but which 
was then only the effect of the prince’s passion. “ | loved your 
brother, Madam,” satd he; “ the avowal of his crime may 
still preserve to him my friendship; but it can be preserved 
upon no other terms.” 

“ But, if he be ignorant of it,” replied Elvira, shedding 
those tears abundantly which she could no longer contain. 

The king, who was more moved than he wished should 
be discovered, endeavoured to retire without answering her, 
when she stopped him by throwing himself a second time ut 
his feet. 

« T see plainly, Sire,” said she, “ that the destruction of 
my brother is decided upon. The only favour I ask is the 
permission to see him ; command that his prison be open to 
me : obedient to your decree we will await, together, the same 
destiny.” 

The king, upon the point of yielding to his love, granted het 
the liberty of seeing Dun Pedro, and retired, withoutglistening 
to the gloomy thanks which barbarous custom exacts from 
the wretched, when all the evil is not inflicted which can bé 
inflicted. 

As 
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As soon as the king departed, Elvira caused herself to be con- 
ducted to the tower. where her brother was confined. At the 
sight. of the horrid abode, which called up nothing but 
images of terror, Elvira was near dying. Her trembling steps 
scareely bore her to thé door, whose gloomy aspect excited 
eqaal terror to innocence cand guilt.’ As soon as it was 
opened, the brother and the sister, throwing themselves inte 
each other’s arms, remained in silence, absorbed in grief too 

wertul to’ be expressed: but Dow Pedro; quickly re-assuming 
F wonted energy, exclaimed,— Well, sister, since | behold 
you, I shall, no doubt, triumph ‘over the malice of my 
enemies. ‘Tyranny never grants consolation to’ the wreteh- 
ed, “till the moment when they cease to be wretched. My 
vengeance would be too just to be denied the support of 
Heaven : but, if Lam todie, Lam content.” 

“ Think not of vengeance: yet,” replied Elvira’; “ Alas! 
my brother, we are not arrived at that happy moment: the 
king loves you it is true; but your pardon, he says, must depend 
bpon your own confession of your erime: upon no other 
terms are you to expect it.” 

“ The confession of my crime!” said Dow Pedro, “ Ah! 
could | have committed one, it had been such aone as might 
be avowed without: shame, and which may defy threats. 
Oh Heaven! the king accuse me! the king suspect me! 
Me!” 

“ Ah! who is there that does not knowthe purity of your 
soul,” said Elvira; “ but kings, my brother, are easily offended. 
Since your pardow depends upon confessivn, examine carefully 
whether some equivocal expression may not have escaped you, 
which, represented under the colour of offence, may also have 
the appearance of one.” 

“ No, my sister,” replied Don Pedro: “ I am innocent, for 
I feel no remorse: my heart is a safer criterion than’ my 
memory,” 

“ Ob Heavens ! what shall we do then ?” exclaimed Elvira 
With anguish. ‘ How shall we appease the king ”” 

“ T knaw not,” replied Don Pedro: “ nor do I wish to 
know : for the favour of Alphonso [ am indebted only to his 
own free choice ; and my safety I shall owe to his justice. Let 
” wait the result, my sister, with a courage that may be worthy 
Qf us. 
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(To be continued.) 





The Folly of Fretting. 


Hh eetee gardeners, who were neighbours, had their crops of 
early peas killed by the frost ; one of them caine to con- 
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dole with the other. “ Ah!” cried he, “ how unfortunate ! 
do you know, neighbour, that L-have «done nothing but fret 
ever since. But, bless me! you seem to have a fine healthy 
crop coming up. -What are these ?” “ why these are what 
I sowed immediately after my loss.” “ What! coming up 
already !” cried the fretter. “Yes! while you were fretting, 
I was working,’ 





UNNATURAL MOTHER. 


{From Hutton’s Trip to Coatham, a watering Place inthe North Extre« 
tnity of Yorkshire. 


i ke our way from Northallerton to Stokesley, we pass by 
Busby Hall, where resided a widow lady, named Turner, 
who held the estate, which is large,in her own right. She had 
one daughter, whom she‘tortured for her amusement ; instead 
of kindness she bestowed pinches, and instead of smiles pricked 
her with pins, The father of the present Sir Thomas Gas- 
coigne, and several other baroneis, would have offered her 
their hands ; but the mother would not suffer it, for this cogent 
reason, t that the danghter would have been a lady, and she her- 
self only Mistress Turner. 

The young lady afterwards placed her affections upon a Dutch 
oflicer, of the name of Straubenzie, and married him (per- 
haps this occurred in the year 1745, when the Dutch came 
over). The old lady was now so exasperated that she would 
not see her daughter, forgetting that the daughter did not de- 
grade herself to his rank, but elevated him to her own. The 
mother, however, could not be reconciled. This union pro- 
duced two sons. ‘The prospect before the family was poverty ; 
not a ray of comfort could be seen. The mother had com- 
pletely learned the arts of reproof and of punishment, but had 
never learnt that of forgiveness. No doubt, peace was as 
much a stranger to her mind, as to her daughter’s.. The wind 
cannot make a rough sea without being rougin itself, 

By the interposition of some friends the children were intro- 
duced to their grandmother, who took them into favour, con- 
sented to keep them, and leave them the estate, on one trifling 
condition ; that the children should swear never to see theit 
mother, and she should sware never to see them. ‘This the 
children cou/d not do, and the mother wou/d not. The refusal 
of the daughter ought to have pleaded her forgiveness, as it 
displayed the Jaudable tenderness of parental affection ; but 
what can soften a rock ? 

Tho old woman, however, suffered the two boys to remain 
with her, and without goading or tweak ing them, ‘Lill maternal 
foudness 
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fondness induced their mother, one Sunday morning, to steal a 
peep, out of a window. in Stokesley, to see her sons going :to 
church ; which dreadful crime coming to the knowledge of the 
old lady, she discarded them for ever. She then offered’ the 
reversion of her estate te a gentleman, who replied, ‘ If you 
leave it to me, I will give it to Mr. Straubenzie.’ Thus he 
honourably cut himself off. She then offered it to several 
others, who declined it with thanks. She then advertised it, 
not for sale, but for gift. At length a gentleman, whose name 
I have forgotten, accepted the offer upon her own terms, This 
gentleman, I ‘am informed, had five or six brothers; and for 
fear the property should in future, revert to her own family, 
she entailed the estate won every one of them and their heirs, 
according to priority. ‘Anxiety shortened the days of the 
daughter, and the heir-at-law keeps the house of correction at 
Wakefield. 

I apprehend a parallel case cannot be found in the history of 
man; forthe femile breast is ever open to pity towards its off- 
spring. We read of harsh fathers; but where can be found 
such a mother? I have ‘not the pleasure of knowing any of 
the unfortunate descendants of this unworthy mother, but am 
told they bear a most respectable character. Pity will find, 
and weep over this ill-treatcd family. [t will create friends in 
their favour. There is reason to conclude, the young lady had 
not one enemy, except that mother who ought.to have been her 
firmest friend. A mother is generally the greatest blessing to 
a daughter; but én our present case she proved the greatest 
curse. She knew her power, and resolved toshew it; because 
she possessed it. She grasped the fatal bolt, and aimed de- 
struction at her daughter with full effect. A father has been 
known to wrong his children, by melting down a fortune in the 
bottle, or by dashing it to pieces upon a gaming-table, yet sel- 
dom out of revenge; still scldomer a mother. Had the old 
lady been uble to reason, she might fairly have concluded, 
that the persons to whom she gave the estate would despise her 
for her gift. 





- 
Description of London Fashions, and general Observations 
on the Dresses of Persons of Taste. 


[From La Belle Assemblee of the present Month, August, 1$10.] 





No. }. 
EVENING VISITING DRESs. 
A Complete lemon-coloured sarsnet dress, trimmed with an 


2% embroidery of roses; a white lace drapery with train, 
iF fastened 
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fastened down the front with topaz snaps ; a rich embroidered 


searf is thrown carelessly across the shoulders, Topaz’ 


necklace, and earrings. The hair im ‘loose ringtet curls, 


divided by. an ornamental comb. Gloves and ‘shoes of’ 


white er lemon-coloured kid. A bouquet of natural flowers. 
No. 2. 
PROMENADE WALKING, DRESS, 


A plain cambric round morning dress, made jhigh in the 
neck, with short traia, let in round the bottom with two rows 
of worked trimming. A pelisse of green sarsnet, made to fit 
the shape, trimmed round with a narrow fancy trimming, cur 
with two scollops on the left side, on the right with one; 
fastened on the neck with a gold brooch, and confined round 
the waist with a girdlepf the same, with gold clasp. A Lavinia 
unbleached chip hat, tied down with a broad white sarsnet 
tibband ; a small white satin cap js worn underneath, with 
an artificial rose in front. The hair dressed .in fall curls, 
A plaid parasol ;. with York tan gloves ; green silk sandals. 


A Description of several Dresses worn by Ladies of Rank and 
Fashion. 


1. A short white lace pelisse, rounded at the bottom, and 
trimmed with adeep Meckliv lace, made to fold over the 
bosom, and confined in to the waist by a pale lilac brocaded 
ribband ; the pelisse: lined throughout with lilac sarsnet ; a 
smal] round French embroidered muslin, ornamented with 
a fancy lilac and yellow satin flowers. Shoes and gloves 
of hehe lemon coloured kid: Parasol brown shot with 
ire Necklace and bracelets, Egyptian pebbles set in 
go d. 

2. A pale straw coloured sarsnet pelisse, of a walking length, 
thrown open before, over which was worn a very small 
black lace tippet by way of crape, brooched at the throat with 
a gold or pebble brooch. Gloves and shoes of pale French 
grey, or stone colour, 

3. A white crape frock, trimmed round the bottom with a 
pule pink sgolloped ribband, spangled with stall si!ver spangles 
resembling dew drops. Pearl necklace with diamand clasp, 
and small brilliant snap earrings. White kid gloves and shoes 
with silver roses. The hair braided in with pearls or beads, and 
twisted tightly round behind. 

4. A petticoat formed by twisting a broad white French 
lace round the figure, worn over a white satin slip ; the body 
of the dress of pale pink satin, with long white lace sleeves, 
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Ornaments of diamonds or pearls: ‘Shoes and; Gloves of 
white kid. ges O03 916.7979 

3. A‘obe of fine French lawn or cambric, with a-great deal 
of face let in onthe bosom, and ‘trimitied round ‘the bottom, 
sleeves, and throat with Mecklin’ lace. A -short white 
lace mantle, lined and ticd with pink. A Brussels »poiut lace 
cap, with a variegated ‘pink’ and white satin flower, York 
inn gloves, shoes of pale lemon! colour. .' Parasol: shoo with 
pink. af 

General Obscreations and Reficctions om Fashion and Dress. 


The court of fashion is at length dissolved, and:its gay 
yotaries are at this’ moment so. scattered, that. until the 
begin. to, rally a little, we seargely ,|know whither, to follow 
them ; we have, therefore, notas yet much to add to, our last 
ampiJe communications on tis subject. 

To begin, as usual, with the promenade dresses, we have 
noticed.a great yariety of short mantles, with small. Parisian 
hoods, which some ladies wear over the hair, and confine under 
the chin with a small bow of ribbaid, This is, undoubtedly 
avery pleasing and becoming fashion, and gives a. look of the 
most bewitching modesty to the, features; the hair.should 
be dressed full, aud rataer high in-front, and the hood most 
be nearly composed of lace, with only a light sibband intros 
duced for the sake of correspandence with’ the mantle, 
Short muslin pelisses, lined with pale coloured sarsnet, and 
hemmed with bread luce, are very: prevailing, as indeed are pe- 
lisses of a walking length, lined and thrown open sq as to 
display the dvess,;, when they are composed only of sarsuet, 
a small cape of black or, white Jace, and sometimes fine 
sprigged muslin, is added by ladies of fashion ; this: adds, 
something to the consequence of the dress, without. taking 
from its simplicity. Black lace cloaks are also much worn, 
sometimes lined, but more frequently not; these are so cons 
venient, so graceful, and elegantly negligent, and. withall so 
valuable in themselyes, for we speak only of the real lace, that 
we cannot help giving them our warmest approbation and, 
decided recommendstion ; it is a fashion from which good, 
taste can never long dispense ; and there are but few periods 
at which it is not distinguished for its appropriate elegance, 
with only slight variation like jewels, in conformity to the caprice 
or whim of the day. 

Silk, or lined spensers, with lace tippets, scarfs, and large 
lace handkerchiefs, are all much worn, and bave a light 
juvenile appearance, The al fresco hat, in white unbleached 
chip, is stilla reigning favourite ; for its description we must 
refer to our last number. Simall lace caps, ornamented 
with 
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with stamped satin flowers, and a light lace veil thrown 
over, are the most approved dress for the evening public 
promenade. We have observed several ladies with merely a 
Jace veil over the hair; it is, however, generally black and 
rather deep ; it will be evident that this fashion should not be 
generally or indiscriminately adopted. It requires more good 
sense as well as taste, anda nicer sense of propriety than 
is usually imagined, to adapt our dress to time, place, and 
season ; it should be remembered that nothing can be really 
elegant but what is really fit. If it be true that variety, 
levity, folly, all appearin our dress, why may not modesty, 
propriety, delicacy, and good sense, as well as taste, be 
rendered conspicuous by it ; it were surely an unfaithful mirror 
that reflected only our defects. 

In respect to dinner, or. afternoon dresses, no difference 
whatever has taken place. They are made up to the throat, or 
just. above the rise of the bosom, with long sleeves, of a 
moderate height in the back, and for the most part in‘ the 
frock style. ‘We have observed several dresses made up to 
the throat, and trimmed round With a broad vandyke lace. 
They are mostly made in sarsnet, opera nets, coloured or 
white muslins, and generally worn with a small tippet of fine 
wrought muslin or fees over the dress. 

Morning robes are invariably made high in the‘neck, with 
Jong sleeves, generally laced up the back, or wrapped, in the 
Grecian form, over the bosom; much lace is here also in- 
troduced ; neatness polished into elegance, with a degree 
of graceful and modest negligence, seem to be the character- 
istics of this class of dress ; as we have often said, that 
dress is always the most perfect which seems to have cost 
least effort. Coloured striped muslins may probably be 
considered too homely a style of dress for notice ; they are 
likely, however, to become very general at our most fashion- 
able watering-places. Anew kind of hat has just appeared, 
made in white whalebone, which, to all the delicacy of 
the chip, from its transparent quality, has the appearance 
of being lighter ; we liave observed several coloured chips and 
straws ; we have also remarked that they are very unbecoming, 
and are besides inconvenient, as being difficult to adopt to 
every kind of dress ; a mixture of ribband and straw is surely 

to be preferred. 

In full or evening dress, Paris nets, black and white lace, 
fine embroidered or plain muslins over satin slips, with 
figured gauzes, white or coloured crapes and satins, made up in 
the frock fashion, with short trains and sleeves, unless for 
dancing, when long sleeves and no trains are more convenient 
and most approved, 
Nothing 
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Nothing is in so much estimation for morning dresses as 
the fine French cambric, delicately wrought, and trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace; the French corded, spotted, and 
moss muslins are rather on the decline ; they have the appear- 
ance of too much substance for the present season. The 
waists are certainly worn long, but not extravagantly or un- 
gracefully so by elegant people. 

The dresses of all descriptions are made fuller, which is 
undoubtedly a great improvement; it give ease and play to 
the air and figure. Coloured muslin pelisses of a very 
transparent texture are light and prevailing; the colours of 
every kind of dress are of a pale and undecided hue ; gay 
colours at this season would appear gaudy. 

Gipsy hats, with the waggoner’s crown, begin to re-appear, 
and although straw hats are not considered of sufficient 
elegance for the evening promenade, no lady of fashion who , 
indulges in the pleasures of a rural stroll or sea side ramble, 
can possibly dispense with one. 

No variation has taken place in the mode of wearing the 
hair;it is curled in round, thick, flat curls over the face, 
plaited behind, and twisted round the back part of the head, 
the ends confined bya gold, pearl, or diamond comb, according 
to the degree of dress or fancy of the wearer. The most 
fashionable ornaments for the head are bea+!s, bandeaa, rolls of 
crape twisted with pearls or silver, silver nets or flowers, 
artificial and foil wreaths, which should be made to sit close 
tothe head, in order to avoid giving an appearance of size, 
which, if natural, would be considered as ungraceful, 

With regard to jewellery, in the morning we have observed 
a great profusion of necklaces in coral, gold, Egyptian 
pebbles set in gold, Maltese and amber beads. In the even- 
ing pearl, diamond, and emerald necklaces abound, but 
amethysts and garnets are of the most select adoption ; they 
excel all other gems in the appearance of brilliancy and 
whiteness which they give to the complexion. Hoop earrings 
are quite out; small brilliant suaps, and in full dress, pearl drops 
are the most esteemed. 

The most novel shoes are composed of bracaded silk ; 
for walking, nankcen boots, or jean sandals, bound with 
coloured binding, ure very general; in dress, white satin 
slippers or sandals, bound with silver and or. amented 
with silver roses, or in silver brocaded silk, are much 
admired, 

_ The prevailing colours for the season are light blue, pale 
pink, buff, lavender, straw, lilac, and yellow. 
‘ INTE- 
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INFERESTING TRIALS. 
COURT of KING BENCH, August 3. 
THE KING v DE YONGA. 


FIIS was an indictment under certain acts of parliament, 

by whieh the purchasing of the gold coin of this 

country, at more than its current value, is prohibited, under 
certain penalties, , 

The fact of purchasing a number of guineas, at the rate of 
92s. Gd. each, was clearly made out. 

Mr. Marryatt, for the defendant, argued, that the acts did 
not extend to purchase or exchanges for paper, which was vot 
then known as a circulating medium, 

Lord Ellenborough was of opinion, that the paper had 
- here been dealt with being of the ordinary value. He reserved 
to the learned counsel, however, to bring forward his 
argument in a motion for a new trial. The fact itself was 
not disputed. 

The jury accordingly found the defendant guilty. 





COURT of COMMON PLEAS, GUILDHALL, August 3. 


—_— 


Before Lord Chief’ Justice Mansfield and Special Juries. 
COOPE AND OTHERS U. WILSON AND OTHERS. 


THIS was an action browght by the plaintiffs, the surviving 
partners of the firm of Coope and Co. sugar-refiners, against 
the defendants, directors of the British five-oftice, on a policy 
of insurance. 

Mr. Serjeant Best stated, that, in the year 1801, the 
plaintiffs had insured their premises at the British fire-office, 
for seven years, fur the sam of Goool. ‘This term expired on 
the 29th of September, 1807; and on the 13th of October 
following, the premises were destroyed by fire. The defend- 
ants, in their printed pamphlets and advertisements bad 
stated, that “ they would be accountable for any dumage by 
fire, which happened within 15 days after the expiration of a 
yearly policy ;” and if they did not intend that to be the case, 
rt was a gross fraud and delusion on the public. A few days 
before the expiration of the policy, the defendants sent a 
person to survey the plaintiff's premises, who at the same time 
informed them, that the office did not meay, in future, to insure 
for a larger sum than 50001. Had the notice been, that it 
was notthe intention of the oflice to insure the premises at 
all in future, of course there would be an end of the action; 
6 but 
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and the fire having happened within the 15 days 
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but they specifically stated that they would insure for 5000I. 


allowed by 


their prospectus,he felt himself entitled to a verdict for the 
latter sum. After the fire, the plaintiff, accompanied by a per- 


nt, son who would prove the fact, tendered the insurance premium 
his for 60001. , 
der Mr. Richer, clerk to the Phoenix-office, proyed that he was 
present when Mr. Coope, after the fire, tendered 423]. the in- 
of surance premium and duty for 60001. And Mr. John Shaw 
- deposed, that he was present when plaintiff made a tender of 
did $25]. the premiuin and duty on 50001, for seven years, both of 
Jot which were refused. 


Mr. Serjeant Shepherd stated that, in two instances, the in- 


ad terpretation of the clause on which the present claim wags 
ed founded had been solemply argued, and a very different mean 
his ing had been attached to it from that which it was pow con- 
jas tended it bore. The eases he had alluded to were those of 


Liverpool fire-office. The latter of these was a ca 


fer is accepted, and you pay the premium, it will 





Salvin and James v. the Sun fire-office; and Staniforth v. the 


se directly 


in point; and it was thea deeided, that unless the premium was 
paid within the 15 days, the policy, which had expired at the 
end of the year, was null and veid. The meaning of the 
clause was stated to be this; “ If within 15 days after the ex- 
piration of the year, you offer to take oyt a new policy, the of- 


cover you 





- from loss by fire, from the expiration of the former policy.” 
te Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, who had perused the prospec- 
Me tus issued by the directors, observed, that he must, under the 
y ninth article, non-suit the plaintiffs. The article specified, 
mm “ that the office would not be accountable unless the premium 
i was paid within 15 days.”—Plaintiff Noysuited. 
’ 
on 
ber ois i 
a REFLECTION. 
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HAT mind must be narrow indeed which will return in- 
ey sult for civility, and wantonly irritate those who were dis- 





Pa posed to shew them friendship, It shews, at once, a want of 
We sense, and a deplorable degree of jngratitude. 

J 

a: 

os A QUESTION, by T. C—B. 

eo IVEN two circles; the diameter of the smallest is 9.45, 
* J the difference of the sides of their inscribed equilateral 
tie triangles is 3.9.—Required the side of an equilateral triangle, 
t the inseribed eirele of which is equal to the difference of the 


given circles. 


Vol. 50, 5 
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Answer, by B, Carvosso, of Cosawes, near Penryn, to R, Trewavas’s Enigma 
inserted September 18. 


be = wicker COW AL oft I have seen, 
In Cornish fishing towns ; 
And this friend T. it is I ween, 

Your riddle right expounds. 





Answer, by William Petherick, of St Austell,toG, W. Fones’s Rebus, inserted 
the 21st of May. 


Ss sou] to whom each virtue’s dear, 

From thoughts ambitious free, 

Must drop the sympathetic tear, 
HUMANITY! with thee! 


{< Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, at Lion’s. 
gate; Christopher Caines, Cerne school; J. Daw, of Landulph; S. Tuc- 
ker, of Bugford; J. Channon, jun. of Ottery; Ann Dommett, of Payhem- 
bury; J. W. Jones, of North Petherton; J. N. of Plymouth; J. Carveth, 
- vr aaa he J. Woodman, of North Curry; and T. Byrt, of Shepton 

allet. 











A CHARADE, by W. Wakeham, of Plymouth. 


N Devan’s coast, close on the shore, 
A village stands, ye bards explore; 
An animal domestic find, 
It is the first which I design’d: 
My next if you would plainly know, 
”Tis that on which the lots doth grow. 





A REBUS, by W .D. Champion, of Chard. 


Latin word you’ll first select ; 
A tripthong next explain : 
Ye sapient bards, my whole accept, 
Until I write again. 





A REBUS, dy 7. Kerby, of Helston, 


Town in Devon bring to light; 
A bird, ye bards, that soars by night ; 

An anunal [ like full well ; 
A fragrant, early flower tell; 
An organ of the human frame ; 
.\ space of time you now will name ; 
And last you must to me expound, 
A fruit that is delicious found: 
The initials take and join the same, 
A fish whose touch benumbs ’twill name. 


2006 08 
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ts Anecdotes, if new and interesting, will be thankfully received, and 
speedily inserted. 
" *t* Correspondents sending questions, charades, Sc. are desired to send the 
genuine answers with them, ; 
9 POETRY: 
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HERE yonder mould’ring tower is dimly seen, 
‘Thro’ the dull medium of the gathering shade, 
Where round its fragments twines the ivy green, 
And the rank bramble doth its base pervade : 


There oft I love to rove, when dusky night 
Has half envelop’d the ethereal sky, 
When the dull bar begins its drowsy flight, 
And evening breezes ’midst the branches sigh 


When from its ivy’d top the hermit owl, 
Hoots a drear welcome to the close of day, 

Or flagging flies, thro’ fields remote to prowl, 
Amid the gloom to seck its trembling prey ; 


There superstition holds her frighted court, 
And many a tale the village matron tells 

Of tiny elves that in th’ mvon-beam sport, 
Or ghosts oft seen within its gloomy cells. 


How often, at the solemn hour of night, 
Sad notes of woe the passing rustics heard ; 

Or else how o’er the pile bright beams of light 
Have, ’midst the horrors of the storm, appear’d! 


There alsy, at the pensive hour of eve, 
Sweet cuntemplation unmolested reigns ; 
There melancholy loves to stray and grieve, 

Responsive to sad Philomela’s strains. 


There as I rove, and view the scenes around, 
Whilst many a lay fantastic fancy weaves, 

I trace the ruins scatter’d o’er the ground, 
Which the fell hand of desolation leaves. 


There lic, perhaps, the young, the old, the gay, 
The great, the mean, the poor, the base, the brave, 
Those in whose praise swells many a pompous lay, 
And those, who sunk, unnotic’d, to the grave. 


Bencath yon tomb, round which the ivy climbs, 
The bones of Henry unremember’d lie; 

His story, by the gloom of other times, 
Is hid trom all but fancy’s prying eye. 


Of talents rare, when scarcely yet a boy, 
The youthful bard in fancy’s eye appears ; 

In pensive rhyme he would his time employ, 
And dew’d it oft with tributary tears. 


Oft starting from the social, festive board, 
Where haraiJess mirth and pleasure circied round, 
E’en when tempestuous winds have loudly roar'd 
He sought the silence of the church-yard ground, 
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For keen he felt that nameless, pleasing paia, 
That pensive something which invades the breast 
Of genius wandering wiere, in dust remain, 
Its great forefathers ja eternal rest. 


But when sweet summer came o’er Britain’s isles, 
Before the sun appearing in the skies 

Gladden’d the earth, and cloth’d the scene in smiles, 
Blithe as the lark would jocund Henry rise. 


Then would he tune to sprightly notes his lyre, 
And sing of scenes whete mirth and joy abound; 

The lays would vibratee from the dancing wire, 
Whilst echo spreads the joyful strains aroynd. 


But oft the sun of gepius sinks in night, 

(Doom’d White,* like thee, to seek an early tomb;) 
Ere yet the beams of its increasing light 

Can pierce futurity’s uncertain gloom. 


Consumption’s withering power o’er Henry past, 
Sad scourge! tgo oft his genius felt its smart 5 
He felj not, like a tree, by winter’s blast, 
But, like a flow’ret, canker’d at the heart. 


Oh! had he liv’d, perhaps some votive lay 
Had gilded Heary’s now forgotten name; 
Had bade it live beyond the present day, 
And wrote it in th’ illustrigus book uf fame, 


Ah you! who neyer felt what genius means, 
Who never knew its soul-reviving power ; 

Still have you ’scap’d ynnumber’d heart-felt pains, 
And many a gloomy, unenliven’d hour. 


Thus in the rose, celestial fragrance found, 
Invites the nymph to clasp it to her breast, 

But on its stein the thorns remain to wound 
The hapless bosom where it fondly press’d. 


See yonder grave, which brambles fence around, 
O’er which the nettle lifts its head on high ; 

Where rankest weeds,.at every season found, 
Prove emblems of the bones that ’neath it jie. 


There rests Avaro, he, with care and pain, 
Heap’d piles on piles of sordid, useless gold; 
Dying he strove his treasures to retain, 
And, failing, hid his form beneatd the mould. 


Ah! had his riches been the happier lot 

Of him who sleeps beneath the neighbouring sod, 
How many a heart its sorrows had forgot! 

How mapy a knee had beat for him to God! 


* For a memoir of this promising, but unfortuaate young man, we refer the reader 


to a work entitled, “ Remains of H. R. White.” 


(To be continucd.) 








THE RETORT. 


) Ardy bray’d an ass, quoth Jack (to jeer 
His wife, in giddy carriage), 
** One of your sltnite- 1 hear.” 


** Yes, love,’ says she—** by marriage.” 
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